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EXPLORATION OF CENTRAL ALASKA. 

No better evidence could be had of the stability of our Govern- 
ment than the calm indifference with which, during the past sum- 
mer, all its functions were performed and the plans of its various 
departments executed in apparent obliviousness of the state of war 
then existing. While the attention of the public was concentrated 
on the all-absorbing progress of the war, other events were occur- 
ring which at another time would have attracted considerable atten- 
tion. One of the most notable series of exploring expeditions under- 
taken within a generation by the United States was successfully 
commenced and concluded, and that in spite of the demands upon 
the Government created by the war. 

In March last Congress made an appropriation for the explora- 
tion of Central Alaska, to be conducted by the U. S. Geological 
Survey, and another appropriation for the conduct of a somewhat 
similar expedition by the War Department, the object being pri- 
marily to determine the limits of the gold deposits, and incident- 
ally to examine into the other economic resources of Alaska, as well 
as to ascertain the practicability of building railways and highways 
within our territory. 

Owing to the late date at which both appropriations were made, 
these expeditions were necessarily prepared in great haste and 
sailed for Alaska during the first week in April. Yet in spite of the 
shortness of the time few such enterprises have been better equipped 
or more successfully prosecuted. The outbreak of the war inter- 
fered materially with the expeditions sent out by the Army. For- 
tunately, however, each of these had attached to it a geologist of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, and these men with the remnant of the 
Army expeditions were able to continue their explorations. 

In all, six overland exploring parties entered Alaska during the 
spring, in addition to a large force sent by the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey to map the entrance to the Yukon River near St. 
Michaels. The two Army expeditions consisted of troops from 
Vancouver Barracks and the two geologists, Messrs. Mendenhall 
and Schraeder. These parties were landed at the mouth of the 
Copper River and started out, one going northerly and the other 
northeastwardly toward the Yukon River. The work of these parties 
was arranged in co-operation with that of the U. S. Geological 
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Exploration of Central Alaska. 409 

Survey in such manner that the topographic and geologic results 
of each should supplement those of the other. 

The U. S. Geological Survey sent out four expeditions. As 
shown on the accompanying route map, two of these were to start 
from the head of Cook's Inlet on the south coast of Alaska and 
travel, one northeastwardly and the other northwestwardly to the 
Yukon, and were to rendezvous at St. Michaels in the early fall. 
The other two were to take the customary route from Skagway 
over White Pass and down the Yukon. One of these was then to 
start in near the mouth of White River, cross to the headwaters of 
the Tanana and down it to the Yukon, rendezvousing with the others 
at St. Michaels. The fourth, instead of making an exploratory 
survey of the route traversed, like the other three, was to continue 
on to Circle City, there to make a detailed topographic and geo- 
logic survey of an area of a couple of thousand square miles. 

Each of these parties consisted of a geologist and a topographer, 
one or other being in charge according to his rank in the force of 
the Geological Survey, and, in addition, there were from four to six 
laborers to pack the outfits, row boats, etc. These parties were 
peculiarly well equipped for their work both in personnel, instru- 
ments and supplies, and neither thought nor money was spared in 
outfitting them in such manner as would increase the chances of 
success. As a result of this, and in spite of the hardships and diffi- 
culties which were encountered in travelling overland in so inhospi- 
table a country, all accomplished satisfactorily the tasks allotted 
them, and without delay or loss from sickness or serious mishap. 

The task set these parties was stupendous. Compared with it 
the usual journey of the gold seeker of the Klondike was but a 
summer pleasure jaunt. The miner travels over well-known routes 
up the Yukon River, or over trails and down streams so thickly 
inhabited that he is rarely out of the sight of his fellow prospectors. 
The Government exploring parties, however, followed no beaten 
path, neither had they placid and well-known streams to navigate. 
Each plunged at once into the unknown interior, making its way in 
a specific direction, yet over great mountain ranges and trackless 
wastes for distances of six hundred to seven hundred miles each 
between the starting point and the Yukon. After arrival at the 
latter they had still hundreds of miles of boating to the end of the 
Alaskan journey at St. Michaels. 

For transportation they took specially designed canoes, so light 
as to permit of being carried from one navigable stream to the next, 
and all bedding, provisions and instruments were transported in 
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these or packed on the backs of the members of the parties. When it 
is realized that most of the smaller rivers of the inland are shallow 
streams, filled with rocks, rapids and cataracts, travel by boat is 
reduced to anything but a certainty. Where walking was resorted 
to there were neither roads nor trails to make the task easy, but 
the bearers of the burdens had to fight their way over rugged mount- 
ain slopes covered with masses of loose rock, the crevices between 
which were hidden with a soft depth of treacherous moss, or per- 
haps fallen timber or dense underbrush, or forbidding glacier and 
snowbank barred the way at every step. Finally, the explorers were 
wet much of the time from rain, mist or frequent fordings of un- 
bridged, icy streams, up which they frequently waded, towing their 
boats for hours at a time. 

The entire expedition was originally under the immediate direc- 
tion of George H. Eldridge, Geologist, but on their arrival at Alaska 
the parties separated, when the commander of each assumed inde- 
pendent charge. Mr. Eldridge was accompanied by Robert Muldrow, 
Topographer, and his party was landed at the head of Cook's Inlet 
by the U. S. gunboat Wheeling. Thence they boated up the Sushitna 
River to near its headwaters, whence they worked northeastwardly 
to the mountain divide separating that river from the Tanana. The 
original plan was that this party should continue down the Tanana to 
the Yukon and St. Michaels, but the difficulties encountered were 
such, and the mountain range crossed was so forbidding, that the 
journey down the Tanana being unnecessary because of its being 
made by another party, Mr. Eldridge returned by the same route 
as that on which he entered. This party found that but a short 
distance from the head of Cook's Inlet the Sushitna was divided into 
several large rivers, notably the Chulitna, which appeared to be the 
main stream, and the Yantna, both of which came in from the north 
and west, and the Sushitna, which bore off well toward the north- 
east. This latter stream they followed to its head and crossed over 
a divide of the elevation of nearly three thousand feet to the head- 
waters of the Tanana. The most notable discovery of this party 
was the location of a mythical mountain which they identified as 
Mt. Bulshaia, between the forks of the Chulitna and Yantna. The 
elevation of this mountain was determined to be a little over 19,50a 
feet, and, if this height is verified by office computation and the 
work of the second party, its position will be established as that of 
the highest mountain in the United States. 

The second party was under the leadership of J. E. Spurr, Geol- 
ogist, assisted by W. B. Post, Topographer. This party accom- 
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panied the first as far as the forks of the Sushitna, and made its way 
thence to the westward over the dividing mountain ranges to the 
headwaters of the Kuskokwim River, down which it floated on im- 
provised rafts, crossing to the Yukon south of St. Michaels. As 
the members of this party completed their journey early in the 
season, they returned to the Kuskokwim at Oknagamut, down which 
stream they continued to the ocean and along the shore to Bristol 
Bay; there they ascended the Togiak River to Tikchik Lake. 
Thence they crossed the divide to Nogheling River and into Lake 
Clark and to their starting point on Cook's Inlet, before the close 
of navigation in the early winter. 

The third and last exploratory party, under the direction of 
J. W. Peters, Topographer, who was accompanied by Alfred Brooks, 
Geologist, landed at the head of Lynn Canal at Skagway, thence it 
took the White Pass route via Marsh and Bennett lakes down the 
Lewis to the mouth of White River. Thus far this party and the 
fourth travelled together, their outfits being carried by the regular 
transportation companies. From near the mouth of White River, 
Mr. Peters* party ascended a small stream for two or three 
hundred miles, crossed the dividing mountain range and bearing 
off northwestwardly, made its way to the headwaters of the Tanana 
River, down which they travelled to its junction with the Yukon. 
Each of the three foregoing parties conducted a traverse or route 
survey, mapping at the same time as much of the adjacent topog- 
raphy as possible, while the geologists made a careful study of the 
economic resources of the region passed over, and photographs 
from which to illustrate the resulting reports. 

The fourth party, under the direction of E. C. Barnard, Topog- 
rapher, which entered Alaska by the same route as that of Mr. 
Peters, continued down the Yukon to the international boundary 
beyond Forty Mile. There they measured a base line, expanded a 
system of primary triangulation and completed a careful topographic 
survey of two thousand square miles of the territory adjacent to the 
east boundary of Alaska and the Yukon River, covering the more 
important gold fields in United States territory. This map will 
be published on a scale of 4 miles to one inch and in 200-ft. contours 
as one of the regular edition of topographic maps of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. 

Each individual of the eight topographers and geologists was 
selected for his special fitness to perform the trying duties, not only 
of travelling an unknown wilderness, but of safely guiding and man- 
aging a party of men through the hardships they must encounter 
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and at the same time of satisfactorily conducting their surveys and 
examinations. All had had wide and varied experience in similar sur- 
veys in the most inaccessible portions of the Western United States 
and under the most embarrassing conditions which this country can 
afford. Mr. Spurr made surveys in the Yukon region in 1896 and 
was therefore tried in the duties which he had to perform. Messrs. 
Eldridge, Barnard and Peters had spent twelve to fifteen years each 
on Government surveys in the Appalachian Mountains, the Adiron- 
dacks, the deserts of Arizona, the Sierras of California, the Big 
Horns of Idaho and the Rockies of Montana. The others have had 
equally varied experience, but for shorter periods of time. The 
laborers or packers were equally experienced men. All were chosen 
from the best camp hands employed .annually by the many field par- 
ties in the Geological Survey. They were the pick of the Adiron- 
dack guides and the Minnesota, Idaho and Washington woodsmen. 
The instruments taken were of the lightest and most portable design, 
and were carried in water-tight tin cases. All provisions were 
arranged in small, sealed tin or canvas packages to preserve them 
from moisture, and light sleeping bags completed the paraphernalia. 

The two Army expeditions were equally successful in their re- 
sults, but as they have not all yet reached the United States the full 
output of their labors is not known. The party under Captain 
Glenn started in at the head of Cook's Inlet and ascended the Mata- 
nuska River, which is the first important stream to the east of the 
Sushitna. From the headwaters of this stream they crossed over 
to the Copper River, where their route connected with that of Cap- 
tain Abercrombie's party. The same party (that of Captain Glenn) 
crossed Kenai Peninsula, from the head of Cook's Inlet to Cape 
Resurrection on the ocean. A branch of this party continued north 
across Tanana River and the head of Birch Creek to Circle City 
where they will winter. 

Captain Abercrombie's party started in at Prince William Sound, 
near the mouth of Copper River and crossed Valdes Glacier, where 
considerable hardship was experienced and a few lives are reported to 
have been lost. Continuing overland they reached the Copper 
River near the mouth of Liebigstag River and skirting the Copper 
River on the low ridges bordering its west shore, they continued 
to Mantasta Pass, whence they crossed to the Tanana River, inter- 
secting the route taken by Mr. Peters, and continued on to the 
head of Forty Mile Creek, which was explored in 1896 by Mr. 
Spurr, of the U. S. Geological Survey, and down this they made 
their way to the Yukon. 
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Each Army expedition consisted of about fifteen men, including 
civilians and packers. Transportation was by pack animals and 
they proved most satisfactory adjuncts to Alaskan travel. No diffi- 
culty was experienced in subsisting the mules on wild feed, and all 
stood the hardships of the journey admirably, thus materially 
lightening the physical hardships of the men. 

The routes of these parties were so planned in conjunction with 
the two Army expeditions up the Copper River as to completely 
gridiron with surveys the great Alaskan interior between the south- 
ern coast and the Yukon highway. From the time of their depart- 
ure in April no word was received from any of these parties, as all 
were off the beaten track. It had been planned that they should 
reach St. Michaels about the middle of September in such time as 
to catch the last steamers for Seattle, and so well did they plan 
their movements that on the 7th of October, Messrs. Peters and 
Barnard reached Seattle from St. Michaels, bringing word that 
Spurr had been heard from and would arrive by a later steamer. 
Less than a week afterwards Eldridge's party reached Seattle from 
Cook's Inlet. All had successfully performed the duties assigned 
them, and as a result have added to our knowledge such a mass of 
information relative to the geography and resources of interior 
Alaska as will take that region forever from the realm of the un- 
known. 

The party sent by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey to map 
the hydrography at the mouth of the Yukon River, subsisted in one 
of the large vessels of the Coast Survey and had in addition a 
number of seaworthy launches for soundings and other hydrographic 
work. This party was under the general direction of Mr. J. F. 
Pratt, and while their field season was greatly curtailed because of 
the amount of stormy weather encountered, the results attained 
were most gratifying. They completed a Coast Survey chart of a 
large portion of the least known of the various bars and channels 
at the mouth of the Yukon, and the most important result of this 
chart was the discovery of a sufficient depth of water in one of the 
southernmost channels to permit the safe passage of ocean-going 
vessels. In consequence the trip by this channel shortens the dis- 
tance between Yukon points and Pacific coast ports by several 
hundred miles. This party discontinued work in the late fall just 
before the closing to the navigation by ice, and returned to the 
Washington office to work up its results. 



